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Without Concealment—Without Compromise. 
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general rale. [Hear, hear ] 
i &ny knowledge of such prae- 

he is too ignorant to represent 
(Loud cheers)—or too dishon- 
tle a document from the* press 
s that in 130G twenty millions 
i sold front Virginia to the ot h- 
irginia not a slave-breeding 
jrosperity but in human flesh ! 
iiiId be the effect of the exter- 


epopulate the world in a con- 
a supplied 1 By slaves from 
; States (Hoar, hear.) He 
of illustrating this, which had 
inister who attended the Con- 
aid that he had asked a Bap- 
his congregation, in Virginia, 


i had literally str od fire, (cheers.) But there were some of 
whom he felt istramed to say, “ Save me from my friends.’’ 
Send us, concluded Mr. Stanton, good men and true; and, 
' 1 add, Send us, I will not say a purified, but a vivitied lit¬ 
erature, instinct with the principles of freedom. Let it 
come in your literature, your periodicals, and your nowspa- 

• pc-rs, and speak for freedom—and thus reach the ears of 
; Inca whom the voice of the Abolitionist cannot reach, until 
> they shall feel a pleasure in the knowledge ot the truth of 

our'principles, and unite with us in their dissemination, u»- 
; til slavery shall cease. (Loud cheers.) 

W. Alien, Esq., said, that understanding there was to he 

• a public meeting alter tbedsitting^the^ ■ 

; had^erUeuentertained ^thr Dnke Of l.is K«y- 

al Highness would reel great pleasure ltl being their Chair- 
man on that occasion—(cheers)—anil he would propose that 
i lie should be invited to be so. ... 

The Chairman having put this proposition to the meeting 
i it was carried with loud acclamations. 

1 Mr. Wendell Phillips, upon being called upon by the Chaw- 
l man,rose to second the resolution which had been proposed 

• previous to the adjournment by Mr. Stanton. He had but 
■ a fact or two to adit to the statements which had been made 
i by Mr. Stanton, and, as he had gone through the ground so 

• thoroughly, it was not necessary to detain the Convention 
. anv length of time. What he wished to call the attention 

of those present more particularly to was, the fact of the 
i southern portion ot the Union being shut against all the ef- 


i southern portion of tl-- 0 0 

, torts of the abolitiou press, and the north itself had also laid 
- an embargo upon all anti-slavery proceedings. If any thing 
issued from the Anti-Slavery Society of New York, what 
became of it I Why it died there, (cheers.) They could 
not eveu persuade any of the great leading newspapers of 
the north to insert their publications, or ti.e facts they sta¬ 
ted with respect to the West Indian experiment, and it was 
utterly impossible for many of those present to imagine the 
ignorance that pervaded the northern public with respect to 
tho question of slavery ; and in spite of that ignorance they, 
would not be instructed. Though there was no room in 
any portion of the American press for the advocacy of the 
slavery abolitionists, or the statements ot their proceedings, 
yet full latitude was given to the distorted calumnies of the 
Jamaica press. (Hear, hear.) There was, in tact, no at¬ 
tention paid to anti-slavery publications in the United States, 
with the exception of some of the slave-holding portion of 
the community, who occasionally alluded to them because 
their feelings "were harrowed up by them, and they were 
told truths which they did not like and could not deny. Now, 


rn pale and gasp at the smith- 
at the northern end. (Hear 
(Other way in which this might 


But this admission was volon- 
ley had swelled the numbers iu 
nd representatives. Yes, like 
r birthright, but they had not, 
less of pottage, for'they now 
m. These slave States now 
lere was hope for freedom even 
iction of the republic there was 
>v rapidly filling up with the 
1 States. This formed what 
rritorv, the land of which was 


they had an Athenaeum, in which was a very extensive libra¬ 
ry. Lydia Maria Child, an individual who must be known 
to all present for her literary productions, was some time 
since allowed the use of the library there, but since she had 

out of the window by the Solicitor-General of Massachusetts, 
and the greatest indignity had been used towards her. Sev¬ 
eral similar cases had taken place in other parts of the Uni- 


want ministers in America to partake of their hospitalities, 

was, that they should come there prepared heart and sou I to’ 
exert every power that they nossesseil to accomplish so 
great a work as that of the total extinction of slavery from 
the face of the globe, (cheers.) By accomplishing such 
an object they would do something for the cause of humani¬ 
ty, Christianity, and justice. But then it was said that sla¬ 
very was advocated and enforced in tho Bible. Now, if it 1 
were so, with all the veneration that he had for that holy book, 
if it were shown to him that it sanctioned the traffic inhuman 
flesh, he would throw it from him, and learn again his religion 
and philosophy from the flowers of tile Holds, (cheers.) Itfiad 
been proved that emancipation was not only practicable but 
profitable, and the slave-owners must, therefore, either ad¬ 
mit themselves wrong, or assert that slavery was a Chris¬ 
tian institution. They had chosen the latter, and they must 
abide by the decision' The worthy gentleman sat down 
amidst much cheering. 

Colonel Miller wished to make a few observations before 
the resolution was put. He was sorry to say that in Amer¬ 
ica every species of Christian, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, 
the Presbyterian, and all other denominations, were owners 
of slaves. This was alike disgraceful to the parties con¬ 
cerned, and the country in which it took place. 

The Hon. Gentleman having concluded, 

The Chairman said the Rev. Mr. Binney wished to put a 
question to Mr. Bradbum, but he hoped that Rev. Gentle¬ 
man would refrain lrora all personalities. 

The Rev. Mr. Binney—Do you know my question, Sir 1 

The Chairman—No, I do not, but being afraid that a per¬ 
sonal dicussion might be renewed, I ventured to make that 
observation. 

The Rev. Mr. Binney—It is very obvious from the re¬ 
mark of the Chairman, that there was a personal allusion, 
or else he could not have made the remark he has. (No, 
no.) I wish to enquire, and I have partly a personal, and 
partly a Christian reason, for asking the question, whether 
the hon. gentleman did allude to what I said when he stated 
that it had been declared on the floor of this room that the 
New Testament sanctioned slavery ? 

Mr. Bradbum.—I referred to a certain remark which I 
heard some gentleman make ; but whether the gentleman 
who spoke last, or some other, I cannot say. The state¬ 
ment made was, that “ beyond all doubt the members of the 
primitive church did call man their property." I said this 
was the definition of slavery in America—the holding of 
human beings as property. We have never attacked any 
modification of slavery, but the thing itself, which consists 
in claiming property in an immortal being. (Hear, hear.) 
Well then, I sav, if that gentleman who made the remark, 
wsU ,„;n o«M 8 fy me that the New Testament 


Drab Johnson—I send yon the accompanying Protest 
against the exclusion of a portion of the American delegates 
from the General Anti-Slavery Convention in this city, and 
also against some of the proceedings of that body, for inser¬ 
tion in the Liberator. It was drawn np by Prof. Adam, of 
Harvard University, who has signalized himself for his fidel¬ 
ity to the cause of human rights, and his uncompromising 
regard for the principles of genuine refqrm. Those only 
who were members of the Convention have signed this Pro_ 
test. The delegates who were excluded from the same wilj 
prepare one of their own, which will be forwarded to you by 
the earliest conveyance. 

The Protest was read 1 , at the close of the Convention, by 
Wendell Phillips, and produced a strong sensation. It was 
treated in the most disrespectful manner; and, on motion of 
Rev. Nathaniel Colvcr, of Boston, seconded by Rev. John 
Scoble, was laid on the. table, in imitation of the example of 
the slaveholders and their tools in the American Congress, 
respecting the petitions of abolitionists. The request to 
have it printed with the proceedings of the Convention was 
denied, in the spirit of cowardice and injustice. Such con¬ 
duct must inevitably produce a reaction. O’Connell, Bow- 
ring, Ashurst, and other eminent men, have expressed their 
disgust and indignation at the exclusion of the American 
women, and the resnlt will, I am sure, be most advanta- 

Yours, faithfully, 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

London, June 23, 1840. 
PROTEST. 

We, the undersigned, delegates to the General Anti-Sla¬ 
very Convention which was proposed to be held in London 
, on the 12th of June, 1840, anxious to promote tho useful¬ 
ness of this and of future Conventions, deem it a part of our 
duty to place upon record this our solemn PROTES1 
against certain principles recognized, and proceedings held 
in the aforesaid Convention. This Convention, in our judg¬ 
ment, affords precedents both to be followed, and to be 
avoided ; and the useful purposes which it may subserve 
would be iu an important measure abridged, if the latter 
were not prominently exhibited. The errors that have been 
committed may have arisen from the novelty of the circum- 


men (with the exception of us three, and one other ponm. 
ore a prayericss, god'™*' drinking, 

i'ight oTavery tiling ..riona and a- 
“rid "Cu empl 10 reason with than, * 1*0 c.almg pearl 
toawino. We have had some serious conversation. 
them on rarioua topics and, not altogether in van)., mt t tc 

weeks longer, is by no means agreeable. If attch war 
1,0 my companion throughout eternity, how miserable shoe 
I bo, especially if there were any affinity between my spirt 
and theirs ! I hope we shall do them some good; anti. . 
so, I shall not regret that we have fallen into thetr company 
0, how large a ponton of mankind live like beasta, • wit on 
God, and without hope in the world,' enemtoa to oac 
caring for nothing but the gratification of iliciHosts a t 
appetites, and dead in trespassea and sins ! » *« 1 «“ j 

all the passengers indulge pretty freely in drinking brandy 
wine, porter, &<•. They banter us occasionally for ou 
temperate habits, and we rebuke them quite as often fo 
their tippling- 

Monday mtmimg, June lil. 

Providence is smiling upon ns most benignly- Since 
finished my scrawl to you of yesterday, every thing pertanun. 


nd them, unless Texas were £ 
s it asked. Is this the situation . 
c general government had no s 
n the indirect manner of which 
le power to alter the constitu- 
e assent of two-thirds of the 
this. Hence the necessity for 

the honour to submit. They 


cause, and which spoke so loudly iu England—was in 
iea only a whisper, which was drowned in the discus- 
f parties. Mr. O’Connell had told them that morning 
ne flag of England floated in every sea, and its voice 


who were in bondage there. (Hear, hear.) They had been 

America as Wilberi'orce did in England ! They were do¬ 
ing so, and all they wished was, that the English people,— 
hrough the press, should state that they were doing so— 
^Hear, hear, and cheers)—as that would effectually silence 
the malice of those who call the advocates of the abolition 
of slavery fanatics. (Loud cheers.) When he went back 


the primitive Churches, men who had property in slaves.— 
I did not say the New Testament sanctioned slavery, but I 
stated as a simple fact that in the primitive church there 
were slaveholders, and, therefore, that the New Testament 
did not sanction us in saying we could call the Church to- 
gether to put a slaveholder out unless we defined the mat¬ 
ter a little more. The Reverend gentleman then went on 
to state that he could quote passages from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, showing that not only was slavery then tolerated, but 
that laws were framed for its regulation upon which— 

A Delegate rose to order, and protested against the Con¬ 
vention enjoying itself in theological discussions. 

The Reverend Mr. Binney then became considerably ex¬ 
cited, and with a load veice exclaimed, “ I am a Christian, 
and will not be put down.’’ (A voice “Conduct yourself 
as a Christian, then.’’) The statement of the gentleman 
about the New Testament, reminds me of a man who said, 
•‘if Jesus Christ instituted wine at an ordinance, he is no 
Saviour for me.” (Great confusion then ensued, and sev¬ 
eral delegates rose at once, and cried “ Order, order, Chair, 


r life and health from the same benftcent Creator. That 
s the principle, and the true principle, of the abolitionist, 
; man who was so despised and so little heeded hi Arneri- 
All the publications of the Anti-Slavery Society were 


. of Bolingbroke and Pope, of 
Mackintosh, they gathered all 
n their literary diadem. He 
said. Give us an Anti-Slavery 
le would state some facts on 
thought amusing. He had al- 
British literature upon Ameri- 
:th its theology Their theol- 
uer, of Warburton and Paley, 


st avidity.’ (cheers.) Mr. Stanton had al- 
ast India question, and had said that they 
' the shackles of the slaves, by appealing to 
s’ pockets. That might be all very well,— 
omething more required than that. There 
sal to his conscience; he must be persuaded 
: as a brother; and that his duty towards his 


3 They ought to go into the matter like brethren, and fully, 
5 fairly, and freely declare to the world what they thought 
* the mind of the God of love to be, about slavery If the 
1 dear brother whose heart of love, he knew, meant by affirm- 
» ing that there were slaveholders in the primitive church in the 

3 tive church—drunkards and persons who went to the table of 
1 the Lord in the way they read of in the Corinthians, then he 
1 admitted that, and would bid them who stood up for the slave- 
" holder to take what courage they could. (Hear, hear.)— 
r His conviction and experience went with his dear American 
1 brethren in affirming that the preachers who went to the 
‘ United States from England were among the foremost and 
J most powerful supporters of the slave system in that land. 


were not prominently exhibited. The errors that have been 
committed may have arisen from the novelty of the circum- 

teution to first principles, until steps were taken which 
coulduot readily bo recalled; from any cause, we are wil¬ 
ling to suppose, than from a deficiency of zeal and devoted¬ 
ness to the great object of the emancipation of the human 
race from slavery; but, to whatever cause they may be at¬ 
tributable, cither in the judgment of Christian charity, or as 
a matter of fact, the obligation is not less imperative to 
guard, as far as possible, against their future recognition 
and adoption. 

I. We protest, first, against the limited character given 
to the Convention. When we were delegated to attend 

should exist and act distinct, separate and independent^ of all 

delegates. Instead of this, we have received the iutima- 
11ion, practically confirmed by numerous circumstances, that 
this Convention is of the nature of a Conference with the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society of London—a So¬ 
ciety whose object, as far as we understand them, we en- 
I tirely approve, just as we approve of the objects of every 
I Auti-Slavery Society elsewhere, but which we supposed, 
like them would hayebeen represented by its delegates,— 
and would have sustained no other relation to the Conven¬ 
tion than such a delegation implies.^ We den y that^the 

any one anti-3lavery societ\ whatever, and that so to des- 
1 cnbe, constitute aud conduct it, is to lower, its character 
; and contract its usefulness, and thus to commit an act of in¬ 
justice to the friends of the slave, and to the sacred cause 
of humanity. 

I II. We protest against the recognition of the roll of 
I delgates banded in by the Committee of the British and 
foreign Anti-Slavery Society. To accept such a roll, au¬ 
thenticated only by that Committee, which was self-consti¬ 
tuted for such a purpose, and derived no authority from the 


blood and flesh. Such w 
Society—such was the o 
principles. Their wish v 


heir great cause be obstructed, but their enemies would re- 
oice at their disunion. 

Mr. Bradburn, in making the remarks he did, had not the 

'Hear! he”r“) nUOn ° f alk ^ *** ”**'**-' l> rescnt — 

The Rev. Mr. Keep, from the Oberlin Institute, next ad- 


j 111. We protest against the power assumed by the Com¬ 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to I 
exclude from membership in the Convention, persons duly j 
delegaced by anti-slavery societies in America —a power j 
which that Committee assumed even before the Covcntion 
j was constituted ; thus in one act trampluig on the rights of | 

ble : while, on the other*hand, that Committee assumed the 
i power to make all its own members, and all the correspond- j 
' mg members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, cx ojjicio, members of the Convention—a power not 
granted by the Convention, and not assumed by any other 


miles of Liverpool, with a tranquil sea, and going at tin 
rate of eight or ten knots an hour; so that there is scared; 
a doubt that we shall be walking in the streets of Liverpoc 
in the course of twenty-four hours. But there is a tmmel; 
adage, ‘ Do not halloo until you get out of the woods,’ am 
another to this effect, 1 There is many a slip between th 
cup and the lip,’ so I will not allow myself to be too san 
guino on this point- Should we not be disappointed, how 
ever, we shall remain to morrow night in Liverpool, and oi 
Wednesday morning take the cars for Loudon, which wil 
soon carry us to the ‘ capital city of mankind.’ Last nigh 
it was very beautiful—the moon shone brightly, ilh.minnlin 
the sea with its joyous beams, pouring a radiant tide of ligh 
upon our gallant bark, and revealing to us in the distance 
the outlines of the Irish coast—and the stars looked dowi 
upon ns with their angelic eyes, as if to steal away ou 
hearts—and the waves chanted melodious music—and ‘ al 
went merry as a marriage bell.’ Feelingly I exclaimed will 
the poet— 

Most glorious night! thou wast trot made for slumber! 
and so I continued to pace the deck until a late hour, mu 
sing upon many things, and now and then giving a yeartiinj 
look toward the blue West, where lies the dearest home o 
all the homes on earth— i. e. the dearest to me. At mid 
night I threw myself into my birth and found (what I coult 
not the night previous,) repose and sleep. The momini 
has broken upon us splendidly. I begin to feel as if I wen 
not wholly lost to mankind, and could be of some little ser 
vice to somebody in this suffering world. God grant tba 
my mission to England may not be in vain! My wcaknes 
is perfect, but his strength is infinite; my judgment falli 
ble—his wisdom unerring ; my ignorance excessive—hi 

crisis! Make my tongue as the pen of a ready writer; fil 
my mind with great and good thoughts, give me a uoulil 
portion of thy grace; and exert over me a loving master; 


I again seize my pen to fill up another sheet for your pe 
rusal, which will be the last you may expect from me unti 
after my arrival in London—if, peradventure, we shall 1* 
permitted to reach Liverpool in safety. I say i/—for with 
in an hour onr situation has been changed from one of ap 
parent security to one of very great peril. For the ias 
week we have been favored so remarkably as to wind am 
weather, that I was led to say to Captain Cropper to-day 
[noon] that, if they had been placed under his control, h 
could not have fashioned them more to his mind. §ine< 
morning, up to the time at which I am now writing, ou 
speed has been swift, to an extraordinary degree; and a 
this moment, aided by a strong current, it is very great.- 
But a violent gale has suddenly set in, accompanied by 
a dense log, and our path is momentarily becoming mori 
and more perilous. We are close in the neighborhood o 
Hollyhead, a high rocky elevation, to pass which safely, wil 


ong iu port had almost wholly passed away, for to be on the ocean in i 
though light, appeared to be in the right c an find plenty of sea-root 
ulot left us about 3 o'clock, at which time 1 S o'clock. Another pil 


to be seen m tile horizon, the sun looking down upon us with 
a smile of complacency, rhe shoreless birds following in our 
wake on tireless wing, the waves heaving softly and harmo¬ 
niously together, and occasionally a swarm of fish trooping 
gady around us. Still, here we are, and with very little 
prospect that we shall he in London in accordance with our 
tiopes and expectations at the time of ourdupanure. It is 
alt right, and i feel nothing of iuipaticuce or disquietude iu 
my mind at our situation and prospects; because I know 
that the Almighty can never do ought amiss, and that he is 
disposed and has the ability to govern winds, waves and 

cares, 1 have thruwu upon him; and, let what may happen, 
i tool wttmit me a spirit, which says, ‘ iN'ot my will, hut thine 
be done, U God'—a spirit of cordial, hearty acquiescence, 


Chronicle of June 13th, in wh 
length, the particulars of an att 
Victoria and her husband Prince 
years of age, named Edward Oxl 
will be spread before you in the 


his grandfather was a black,” the 
broke louse from the bottomless ji 
been to America, and have got 
prejudice infused into their 


lage. horrid an exhibition 
Irish malignity. It was us 
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POETRY. 


That winds through se> 


y allegoric bi 
9 aptly, also, 


Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refii 
And clothes in brighter hues 


That startle cc 
Within her lor 


In purity were such, 


Retirement then might lonely look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted work, 
Contented and serene ; 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight, glistening ; 

Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 


! went forth throughout the lar 
an answering voice replied 
ae rock-piled mountain fastnes 


And far the blazi 


With a hundred answering pires. 
The quick youth snatched his father 
Aud the aged grandsirt 



And the bonfires streamed on high ; 

And the hill-tops rang to the headlands back, 
With the shout of victory ! 


So the land redeemed her heritage, 

By the free hand mailed in right, 

From the war-shod hireling focman’s tread, 
And the ruthless grasp of might. 


This! 


th them 


How baleful to Ambition’s eye 
His blood-wrung spoils mus 
When death’s uplifted hand is 
His life a vanished dream, 
Then hear him with his gaspii 


Fool, wouldst th 




No, no, the soul ne’er found relief 
In glittering hoards of wealth ; 
Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purchase health, 


A contrite heart despise, 
My burdens light, and all wh 
My yoke shall win the skit 


For what are all the joys of earth 
Compared to joys of heaven. 
This is the guide our fathers gave, 
To lead to realms of day, 


Coes not each rain drop help to form 
The cool refreshing shower, 

And every ray of light to warm 


’Tis a lit 


e a shock of pleasure to the ft 
quisite than when nectarian ju 
the life of joy in happiest hour 
ttie thing to speak a phrase 
non comfort, which by daily us 

who thought t 




The Women Question In England. 

It will be seen by the following article, which 
we copy from the Leicestershire Mercury, that 
there is one editor at least in England who takes 
a correct view of this question. 

It is highly gratifying that in such an assembly 


the Anti-Slavery Convention, the right of wi 
men to take an active part in the administration of | 
public affairs was brought into discussion, and 
that that discussion was full, animated and yet 
temperate, which is not usually the case when a 
prejudice or a custom is first assailed. We think 
that the convention committed a capital 
refusing this liberty, but on this head, there will 
of course, until the matter be more fully discus¬ 
sed, be differences of opinion. There seemed 
strong and decided feeling that the bare fact 
these ladies having travelled 4000 miles to attend 
that meeting at the request of societies of ardent 
abolitionists, was sufficient to constitute a special 
case, aud to entitle them to certificates to admit 
them as delegates. 

It is painful to consider that it was not until 
nearly 2000 years after the Christian 
this momentous question of the equal rights of 
human beings, and of that portion of them in par¬ 
ticular to whom the business of education is by 
God and nature more especially intrusted, should 
have been publicly agitated. The sentiment has 
been welcomed in Christian nations, as a senti¬ 
ment, and the treatment of woman has been great¬ 
ly superior amongst those who have enjoyed the 
light of revelation. It is now for the first time 
made the subject of public discussion for practi¬ 
cal recognition, and a fitting place, time, and oc¬ 
casion for the purpose was selected. For the 
first time nations had met by their delegates ' 
represent the universe of man, to recognise t 
principles of universal peace, and to enter into 
solemn and holy compact for abolishing slavery, 
the worst possible form of human suffering. The 
principle of unrestricted, universal, all-compre¬ 
hensive benevolence, had brought them together, 
to strengthen each other in the support and diffu¬ 
sion of human rights ; and it is a glorious fact 
that at a first meeting of such an assembly the first 
prejudice attacked—the first shackle attempted to 
be loosened—was a tyrant prejudice which has 
subdued andsuppressed the best activity of which 
our nature is capable ; namely, the fullest practi¬ 
cal exercise of the affections, by those who are 
>re peculiarly the subjects of the kindliest, and 
whom nature has committed the earliest and 
therefore the most abiding and influential impres¬ 
sions of God’s creatures. 

The division on the question showed at least 
te-fourth of the room in favor of equal rights 
>ih sexes to work aud be publicly active in ti 
holy cause. Tothe women of America the cat 
owes its existence in that country, though there 
slave owners possessed the power of the state, 
and the means of persecuting and embittering the 
existence and endangering the lives of their op¬ 
ponents. Those who would know to what the 
moral aud physical courage of women is equal, 
should read the * Martyr-Age in America,’ in the 
London and Westminister Review. Its perusal 
will teach the so-called 1 Lards of the creation,’ 
the loss the world has sustained by this suppres¬ 
sive custom; and we trust all Christian men and 
women will, upon fitting occasions, within the 
sphere of their moral influence, bring this ques¬ 
tion into discussion, for it is only by persevering 
discussion on such occasions that great and im¬ 
portant general truths are ultimately adopted— 
that the sentiment which is first assented to is 
converted into a principle and then raised into a 
rule of action. 

Clarkson, in his portraiture of Quakerism, in 
noticing the beneficial influence of chivalry in 
causing a more polite attention to be paid to wo¬ 
men than had been the case in the barbarous 
ages, and of the moral influence of Christianity 
in raising the estimation in which they were 
held, goes on to say— 1 But it seems to have been 
reserved for the Quakers, as a religious body, to 
insist upon that full, practical treatment and esti¬ 
mation of women, which ought to take place 
wherever Christianity is professed. They have 
accordingly given to the females of their society 
their proper weight in the scale of created be¬ 
ings. Believing them to have adequate capaci¬ 
ties, and to be capable of great usefulness, they 
have admitted them to a share in the administra¬ 
tion of almost all the offices which belong to 
their religious discipline ; so that, independent of | 
their private, they have a public character, like 


the n 


After enumerating many of the offices held 
equally by both sexes, he thus continues :—‘ The 
men were said to preach as in other soeities—the 
women were permitted to preach also. In short, 
if men consider themselves to be qualified for 
any office belonging to their .religious discipline, 
they believe their women to be equally capable <rf 
holding the same. No distinction is made as to 
the powers of usefulness between the men and 
women of this society.’- 

He then points out the beneficial effects of | 
their public duties upon the character of the fe¬ 
male Friends and concludes as follows :— 1 Their 
pursuits are rational, useful and dignified; and 
they may be said in general to exhibit a model 
for the employ of time, worthy the character they 

Such would be the effect upon the sex in gen¬ 
eral if they were permitted to take part in the ac- 
and public duties of life. Whilst, however, 
is not the case, it is matter for rejoicing that 
this question has, at length, been publicly moot¬ 
ed, that is has been discussed in an assembly 
brought together for objects so momentous and 
generous, the end and purpose of which is to 
realize to the universe the best affections of hu¬ 
manity. To that end the more zealous exer¬ 
tions of the female sex are essential, and their 
beneficial actions, in weaning men from the false 
glory of war, and the destruction of human be¬ 
ings, and of fixing their attention on the things 
that lead to peace and goodness, cannot be too 
highly estimated or too earnestly sought. 


By Thomas P. It 


1. July 4th, 11 


Let me say a word of the spirit in which we 
should do what we have to do. To keep the I 
good, that we enjoy—to obtain the good that we 
desire,—to banish the evil that we suffer—to 
prevent the evil that we fear—these are the aims 
of human endeavor. The good is not one, and the 
evil is named legion. No talisman can secure 
the good we possess, or call to us the good we 
seek. There is no panacea for evil. No master 
stroke can disarm a foe of the spirit. Devotion 
to one aim of life cannot ensure peace and secu¬ 
rity. Guardianship and culture of what we have 
gamed—labor in the search and strife for what 
we would gain—perseverance against the pres¬ 
ent evil, and watchfulness against the evil to 
come—all these are demanded of hint who means 
> live well. Liie is continual labor and open 
-arfare. Ramparts and ditches avail not, for a 
siege, shuts us up from the field of life-sustaining 
toil. What is the plough or the ship to the be¬ 
sieged - Man cannot obviate the necessity of I 
any one of these works, that I have named.— 
Such is human life. We may not say at 
time, this work is finished, I have now time 
the rest—all must be done continually. Never 
, we say, this work must be done now, by 
and by the others, all must go on together. The 
lessons of nature confirm this. True, it is sum¬ 
mer with us now, and the spring is gone away, 
but it is spring somewhere else, and it is always 
spring and summer, and autumn and winter, but 
we staying in one place, see but one at a t 
Now (nan is not one place but a world. In 


region of this world more wonderful than the 
world of nature, it shall be spring, in another sum¬ 
mer, in another auitunn, and another winter. But 
no where can it he said the last blossoms are blush¬ 
ing—the last fruits are maturing—the last crop I 
has been harvested—the snows shall abide for¬ 
ever. Yet there are always blossoms; summer 
fruits, ingatherings and snows. The spirit of I 
the universe produces perpetually the effects 
which to outward sense seem transient. So let 
the man he to himself. He 
lord of a universe. He can rest front nothing. 
In these parables read we lessons of moral 
form, as in the parables of olden time we r 
doctrines of life. There cannot be an invention 
to destroy evil forever, any more than there car 
be one to prevent the weeds from growing up in 
the field where they were uprooted some time 
ago. You may cultivate the plants as much 


you will, if you do not go on with your weeding, 
you shall have but sorry harvesting. So if you 
rely upon what you have done against evil, y 
will find your work soon to be done over aga 
A plot of ground is covered with rank weeds. 

You go resolutely to work and root up every oi_ 

Yon sow good seed, and expect a good crop. You 
shall have it, if yon do what you ought. You 
must visit it daily, and remove the weeds as they 
appear one by one. If you say the weeds were 
entirely eradicated, and, of course, cannot spring 
again, what will your theory avail against the 
lively, growing, spreading fact of nature. So 
you see a region where vice prevails. You do 
what you can to effect reformation. You estab¬ 
lish regulations to prevent excess. You provide 
for the punishment of the transgressors. You 
have done good. But what if you stop here.— 
What if, having thus regulated society, you Ie.ave 
the individual ? How Tong will your perfe.i ' 
public last. I You may sit down in much 
placency if you will, and read over your statutes, 
and the record of the past working of your plans, 
and boast of the wisdom and the goodness which 
formed them and wrought them out. But what 
are the glories of history to him who sees the 
commemorated region a waste, covered with ru¬ 
ins, and peopled with the wretched. The same 
power that set the planets in motion, keeps them 
moving. The creator of being is the prescrvei 
of life. The facts of nature show a power con¬ 
tinually working ; not an impulse given long ago, 
and now continuing, independent of the power 
that gave it. Every thing speaks of a mind and 
will ever active. To sit down and form plans of I 
preventing labor is unworthy of a man. To think 
how more may be done by the means we ha 
or how means may be multiplied, is manly. _ 
think theinventorof a machine which should work 
while men sleep, would deserve no thanks, 
he who should make one that would render 
waking hour3 more productive, would deserve 
many thanks. The best results of labor have 
not been seen yet. Comfort is not so common 
as it should be. To remove the possibility of 
evil is not desirable. The destruction of evil 
inconsistent with human freedom. But n 
should hold all evil under his feet. He does 
w, but he should aim to do it. He should ; 
be Godlike. God holds evil in subjection. He 
not affected by it. So shall man be when he 
like God, So far as man is Godlike, 

evil is powerless upon him. Were man_ 

ble to evil he would not be free. But liability to 
pain is not suffering. Exposure to eir 1 ■ — 
harm. Conflict is not defeat. It may 
iu victory. But after victory, power must keep 
the vantage. So the victor shall not rest, but his 
joy shall be the consciousness of increased pow¬ 
er and dominion. He shall build no rampart, but 
his voice of thunder shall ring in the ears of the 
foe, thus far and no farther—and it shall be obey¬ 
ed, There is not an ill that flesh isheirto which 
shall ever be destroyed. There is not one spir¬ 
itual foe that shall ever die. Vanquished hei 
be, but not mortally wounded. Though he 
from you, he will attack me. If I conquer like 
you, he will turn from me, and he will fight till 
all have in turn subdued him. Then shall he 
stand in defiance of all, and he who falters shall 
renew the battle. But the strong in power shall 
keep him at distance while their will is unwaver¬ 
ing. Now what is true of the individual is true 
of society. It must stand against evil continual¬ 
ly. The protective law for the reformer—the 
law of prohibition against the wrong doers are 
straws. They who continually labor in love, 
alone shall do good, aud get and give blessing. 
Such is the course of reflections through which I 
i the conclusions which I am now about to 
I believe that any measures adopted in 
forgetfulness of the perpetuity of evil, and of the 
necessity for continual labor against the efforts of 
the foes of humanity must fail. Circumscribed as 
the sphere of man seems to be, all his plans must 
nevertheless be laid on the foundations of the in¬ 
finite. Temporary as seem his relations while he 
abides in this visible world, he must work in obe¬ 
dience to eternal law. But men have not be¬ 
lieved thus. They have dreamed of destroying 
evil. They have thought to do it speedilv. They 
have felt as if when a law has been enacted, by a 
human senate, a Pantheon had spoken in thunder, 
and a universe, trembling to its centre, had mur¬ 
mured the obedient vow. The enactment of a 
law has been a signal for the reformers to cease 
their efforts to amend the guilty, and thenceforth 
te themselves to detection and punish- 
The patience of benevolence has given 
place to the unrelenting spirit of vindictiveness, 
so insidious that he who has given it place in his 
bosom knows not when it came to dwell with him, 
so guileful that he mistakes it for patriotism and 
philanthropy. 


No. III. 


The following Protest speaks for itself: 

AquoHEE Camp, Aug. 1, 1838. 
Whereas, The title of the Cherokee People 
their lands is the most ancient, pure, and abso¬ 
lute, known to man; its date is beyond the reach 
of human record; its validity confirmed and il¬ 
lustrated by possession and enjoyment, antece- 
1 ~ of claim by any other por- 


dent to all 
tion of the 

And whereas, The free consent of the Chero¬ 
kee People is indispensable to a valid transfer of 
the Cherokee title ; and whereas the Cherokee j 
People have neither by themselves nor their rep¬ 
resentatives given such consent, it follows that 
the original title and ownership of the lands, still 
vest in the Cherokee Nation, unimpaired and ab- 

Resolved therefore, By the National Commit¬ 
tee and Council, and People of the Cherokee 
Nation, in General Council assembled, that the 
whole Cherokee Territory, as described in the 
first article of the treaty of 1819 between the 
United States and the Cherokee Nation, still re¬ 
mains the rightful and undoubted property of the 
Cherokee Nation ; and that all damages and los- 
i, direct or indirect, resulting from the enforce- 
mt of the alleged stipulations of the pretended 
treaty of New Echota, are in justice and equity 
chargeable to the account of the United States. 

And whereas, The Cherokee People have ex¬ 
isted as a distinct national communty, in the pos¬ 
session and exercise of the appropriate and es¬ 
sential attributes of sovereignty, for a period ex¬ 
tending into antiquity beyond the dates and re¬ 
cord and memory of man : 

And whereas, These attributes, with the rights 
and franchises which they involve, have never 
.been relinquished by the Cherokee People, but 
"e now in full force and virtue: 

And whereas, The natural, political, and mor¬ 
al relations subsisting between the citizens of the 
Cherokee Nation toward each other and toward 
the body politic, cannot in reason and justice be 
dissolved by the expulsion of the Nation from its 


i Territory by the power of the United States 


Resolved, therefore. By the National Commit¬ 
tee and Council and People of the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion, in General Council assembled, that the in¬ 
herent sovereignty of the Cherokee Nation, to¬ 
gether with the constitution, laws and usages of 
the same, is and by the authority aforesaid is 
hereby declared in full force and virtue, and shall 
continue so to be, in perpetuity, subject to such 
modifications as the general welfare may render 
expedient. 

Resolved further, That the Cherokee People, 
in consenting to an investigation of their individ¬ 
ual claims, and receiving payment upon them, 
and for their improvements, do not intend that it 
shall be construed as yielding or giving their 
sanction or approval, to the pretended treaty of 


and, above all the 'naster-tdea of h.s^, ^ 
! i,,ed ^r'^n imo .heh institutions and laws, 
froiil'the sparkling forges of though, into the.rot. 
,'ortns of J 


1835; 


ompromtsing, m any m 




just claim against the United States hereafter, for 
a full and satisfactory indemnification for their 
country, and for all losses and injuries. 

And be it further resolved, That the principal 
Chief be, and he is hereby authorized to select 
and appoint, such persons as he may deem nec¬ 
essary and suitable, for the purpose of collecting 
and registering individual claims against the Uni¬ 
ted States, with the proofs, and to report to him 
their proceedings as they progress. 

Signed by Richard Taylor, Pres't Nat. Coun¬ 
cil ; and also by the Speaker of the Council and 
the Clerk and twelve members of the National 
Committee, on behalf of the People 


No. IV. 


The Winnebagoes next claim our attention. 

A treaty was made, it seems, by which they ti 
forfeit all their country. We do notknow wheth- 


— — the work of the same clergy 
made the Treaty of New Echota, and the Trea¬ 
ty with the New-York Indians. Be this as it 
may, we learn that a large body of these Indians 
were not long since encamped on the St. Clair 
river; negociating with the Government of Upper 
Canada to receive them into that Province. It 
also stated that a body of American troops 
re sent to remove them thence to the far west, 
id we now learn that they have been removed 
beyond the Mississippi by 1000 soldiers. 

The Senate of the U. S. too, we are told, had 
proposition before them to suspend the execu- 
on of that Treaty, on account of alleged frauds. 
The Chippewas, the Ottawas, the Potawatomies, 
and other tribes, are also said to have sold their 
•eral possessions. But we are weary, our verj 
il is weary of this treaty-making business 
unless we could discover some trait of honesty— 
the moral desert where we could 


for a 


, however, pass on to the Senecas. 
Enough has already been laid before the public 
to satify any honest, intelligent mind of the true 
character of this infamous transaction, we shall 
therefore not dwell upon it, but proceed to show 
to what these things are tending. 

A very general dissatisfaction with their treat¬ 
ment is spreading throughout all the Indian 
Tribes in the United States ; they are looking 
Canada as their last and only place of refuge t 
earth. And no doubt the British Government 
deem it sound policy to invite them there. 

At a late Council held with the three hundred 
Seneca Indians who now reside in Upper Cana- 
ve are told that the Gevemor of that Prov- 
enquired of those Indians if they were dis- 
d to invite their brethren the New-York In¬ 
dians, to join them in the event of their being 
pelled from this State. He said, if they had 
land enough, he had, and would furnish them with 
whatever they could usefully occupy. Runners 
were accordingly sent to the New-York Indians ; 
and it is understood that a general Council of 
those Indians will be held during the present 
summer. And should our government persist in 
'ing out the treaty, there is not a doubt as to 
the result. We may have, in this instance only, 
nearly five thousand enemies on our frontier, in¬ 
stead of retaining them as friends in the bosom 
of the state. 

e than probable that almost all the 
Indians in the U. S. will endeavor to follow their 
example. Our Rulers may exult in thus getting I 
rid of this population, and of the debts they owe 
them. We may seek to cast odium on the Brit¬ 
ish for harboring and employing Indians, but can 
these cloaks cover our injustice ? 

Perhaps there never was a nation, so power¬ 
ful, and, at the same time, so vulnerable as the 
United States at this moment. The gathering 
clouds of Guilt and Vengeance .are covering o 
horizon, and our repentance and amendment ti 
only disperse them. M. 

Eve. Signal. 


Intellectual greatness is a solitary thing; and 
Oliver Cromwell was early taught to stand alone 
among the greatest of his time. His training had 
not been like the education of his cousin, con 
fined mainly to his study, copying out cases, and 
writing notes on constitutional law, or among the 
abstractions and idealities of philosophy and poe¬ 
try. Cromwell had, though studious by fits, 
fought at quarter-staff with pedlars, gambled, kiss¬ 
ed girls, frightened ale-wives, and preached and 
prayed with the Puritan yeomanry of Ely, Hun¬ 
tingdon, and St. Ives: he therefore had a know¬ 
ledge of mankind superior to the merely specula¬ 
tive and abstract sort, because his was concrete, 
real, individual; science become skill, and ac¬ 
quaintance with motives which told him how 
work upon them. Cromwell saw all the men of 
his period before him a machinery, the springs 
and powers of which lay within his reach. He 
had been told by his own feeling how to touch 
all the noblest and strongest spiritual convictions 
of his fellow-men, aud how by them to nerve 
their hearts to a heroism «hose smallest triumph 
was to trample upon death; and, therefore, his 
intellect irresistibly attaching the imputation of 
unpracticalily to the man who had applied it to 
what he could not understand, aud viewing the 
foolish simplicity as a thing attaching not to his 
project, but to minds unfitted for it, and yet with 
the justice and charity which the greater can ex¬ 
ercise to the less, though the less cannot return 
Cromwell said to wise and worthy Hampden, 
I can do somewhat in it. ” 

A practical understanding necessarily views 
every thing in relation to its position, and what 
can be done for it. A man of this sort cares very 
little for anything which, however desirable, is 
not feasible, especially when it may stand in the 
way of any object which is both to be desired 
and to be had. He is apt (not without woeful 
experience and reason) to have a contempt for 
who allow themselves to be carried away by 


the glory of an ideal excellence from a clear 
and broad view of their position and means, and 


The light which leads astray is light from heaven.’’ 
and the syren who draws her votaries aside from 
the practical path, assumes the starry form of 
Liberty herself, she seems to him no better than 
a deceptive mermaid with a fishy tail, or a be¬ 
wildered meteor of the fens. The sympathies 
of Oliver Cromwell were sufficiently large to em¬ 
brace all the moral elements of his party. The 
conservatism of the parliamentary leaders, who 
clung tothe limited monarchial constitution of 
their country—the conservatism of the Episcopal 
Puritans, who resisted any retrograde movement 
towards popery from the settlement of Elizabeth, 
the generous conceptions of a republican and rep¬ 
resentative government, which should raise all 
the people to the nobility of manhood, equality 
and freedom—the fervid and Christian fancies 
which panted for the great and golden reign of 
peace and meekness, righteousness and °truth 


truh of religious toleration; all these vane tesof 
moral political, and religious convtc.ton and feel- 

j g acted as impellants in the hearts of the 


of his piebald and tasselated party.and Cromucl 
had sympathies with them all. This U , 
joined to his practicalness and his force ol na 
jure, which made him the man ol Ins time he 
was large enough for it all Tta 
who had this, were compelled to r y 
sin- of their nature : and among the men of t us 
h e w [ 10 was naturally strongest and most en¬ 
ergetic must guide the rest. While this breadth 
^character and largeness of heart fined h.m to 
the-great career he ran, they also made U t npM 
sible for anv one of the Imitted men of his time to 

mamana "» '«■ T.'ThS 


and thus the qualities which enabled him to lead, 
caused him to be misunderstood bvthe more con¬ 
ceited and unreverential of the Pre3by 
Republicans, and Sectaries Again, all formu- 
lists are unpractical, in so far as thcir fayori e 
formula is concerned, or practical only n subser¬ 
vience to it; they cannot raise themselves to 
comprehensive survey of all formulas ; they ca 
not wield as an instrument a creed which holds 
them like victims : they cannot, while the subju¬ 
gated slaves of one magic spell- - “ ornm a 


ness upon the earth. “ 'Tia thyself 

bleeding henrt; and the serpent’s teeih’of* ,id hi 
fastened more sharply on his wounded . r ® l . il0r s 
While he struggled with these f ee i P “' il ’ 
song that announced the new-year float'"? 8 ’ 

’ ’ ' ... ffiurct,/ do * 


famn or cup—be the fords of an enchantment 
„„„ „nnn tlipm all at will, and selects 


by turns the end to be gained, and the spirit 
minister to it—a giant or a dwarf, a gnome oi 
fairy, a satyr of the woods or a nymph of the ses 
There were then two sources of misapprehension 
with regard to CromwTdl—the varieties of his 
sympathies, which made him too large to be 
grasped by smaller minds, and the practicalness 
of his mind, which made him despise the pursuit 
of ends which he desired, when, though they 
were desirable, they were not feasible. The for¬ 
malist, proposing to himself constantly as the 
ideal of excellence in character, the martyr and 
confessor of his creed, is ill fitted for appreciating 
the practical man of an age, whose business 
doing and not dying for his principles. W lien 
number of strong convictions, but a limited range 
of intellect, see that a man who evidently under¬ 
stands, and professedly appreciates every one ol 
their dogmas or principles of right, treats an ex¬ 
clusive devotion to any one of them with scarce¬ 
ly disguised contempt, a suspicion of unprinci¬ 
pledness inevitably rises in their minds ; each of 
them thinks him a traitor to his theory of right, 
and their natures make it impossible for them to 
dream that he may be acting in obedience to a 
large and nobler view of duty than any of their 
own. Nor, without reverence on their parts, 
could Cromwell make these men understand him. 
He could not fold himself into their size. V 
have somewhere read a comparison of a mind 
once minute and large, to a fairy- parasol; fold 
il, and a girl can carry it in her hand; spread it, 
and it is a pavilion under which an army may- 
pose. But no mind can contract or narrow 
self ; aud a Cromwell could no more make him¬ 
self a Scott, a Hazelrig, or a Vane—men who 
raved eloquently and philosophically about the 
representation of the people in a republic, while 
the people themselves were ready to 
uptossed caps and blazing bonfires in 
despotic king—than these Republicans could 
expand themselves to the conception of his grei 
and practical views. 


will, and selects | will one day be thy judge; bu^whln^hou^h' 
exclaim in anguish, “ Return, my youth!’’"- • 


o be found below, f 


We do not know where there is so good a de¬ 
scription ot the Bible, in so small a compass, a: 

the Hartford Courier 
ust be truly blessed, if it were 
other laws than those of this 
complete a system 


governed by- 
blessed book 

nothing can be added to or taken frotn , 
tains every thing needful to be known or done ; 
it affords a copy for a king and a rule for a sub¬ 
ject ; it gives instruction and council to a senate, 
authority and direction to a magistrate : it cau¬ 
tions a witness, requires an impartial verdict of a 
jury and furnishes a judge with his sentence; it 
sets the husband as lord of the household, and 
the wife as mistress of the table; tells him how 
rule and how to manage. It entails honor to 
parents and enjoins obedience upon children ; it 
prescribes and limits the sway of sovereigns, the 
rule of the ruler, and authority of the master • 
commands the subjects to honor and the servants 
to obey ; and promises the protection of its rules 
It gives directions for weddings and for burials • 
it promises food and raiment, and limits the use 
of both ; it points out a faithful and eternal guar¬ 
dian to the departing husband and father; tells 
g j|n - > Ins fatherless children 


him with whom __ 

ud in whom his widow is to trust, and promises 
lather to the former and a husband to the latter 
It leaches a man how he ought to set his .house 
t order, and how to make his will : it appoints 
dowry lor the wife, and entails a right to the 
hrst born ; and shows how the younger branches 
sha 1 be left. It defends the right of all and re¬ 
veals vengeance to the defrauder, over-reacher 
: n °T S T h t the r &tSt b0 °ka„dthe old- 1 
T r d '- Itcontain3 the choicest 
matter, gives the best instruction, and affords the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction that ever were 
revealed It contains the best laws and profouud- 
. mysteries that ever were penned. It brines 
s best tidings, and affords the best of comforts 
o The inquiring and disconsolate. It exhibits 
life and immortality, and shows the way to ever- 

; 13 ?, bricf recitai »«■ .« z * 

to come. It settles all matters in debate resold* 
ml d ™ bt !’i. nd , eaSes , the mind *nd conscience of I 




side all other gods, and describes the *1 
them, and of all that put their trust in them." 


An old man stood at his window 

r; o!,z- ,sSie w iLr b f seuw , a - 

ven above, and the sRem „n B ?° mUlg i hea ‘ 

""betngr^'l Whichat ’ th aimo,nem. tW^J 
oeing so joyless and 


that moment, there 

I For his grave wM 0 n r r ‘h U ^, slc ®P less as himself, 
by the snows of age, fit by ffie f hid onl y 

and he brought to it n „f 1 V “ r ? Ue oi youth ; 
ed life, nothing but’ error! erhn ^ * if ‘- 
an enfeebled body a desokt f’ and dlS6ttse S 
venom, and old a^’e full oft * 0U ’ a hean fu| l of 

days of youth came J he lov «>y 

and led him away | 0 the JS ‘ ke Spims > 

nch treasures, and^eavlnh^fnT r de “ r liglU ’ 
the left hand one Dimmest U,1 * blta «» ! while 
lows of vice inm a /iff l- d , ow ' 1 through the hoi- 
deadly poison, full 0 f h £ s f eath ' <llstllll ng with 

Alas. the serpents 
his breast and the 


hoew where he was°' S °" hU to '^. and l 






may make another and a betted P °* nl ’ 
But his father and his vtrnfi h °‘ C<! 
gone bv. He “ *. out h were boil 


;Behoid the days of°my C fyjiy’f..’ 

W1 from heaven and melt into dark. 


like distant chur 0 t ^ 
His emotions became softer; ho looked 
the wide earth, and thought of the l>ie, u ] ° Ur " 1 < ) 
youth, who now, happier and better ° f h i 
were teachers of the world, parents of ? ^ 
children, and blessed by Providence - f hap l' 
said: ’Alas! had I but willed it I l0n and h 
have .lumbered through this night with 
eye. Alas! beloved parents! 1 ton 
been happy, had 1 but followed your ne^' bav 
advice and new year's wishes.” W y e af 

While this feverish thought of his 
days was upon him, it seemed to him as y °k ,llfl 
a skeleton in the neighboring chitrch. ya J*?« 
slowly, and puton Ins likeness, tillhisa„„ ™ t0s 
fancy saw it in a living youth, Ind h 
blooming youthful figure danced before t ° nc 
in bitter mockery. ,,ls eye 

He could not bear to look upon it • 
his eyes, a thousand warm tears fell ,k''° Vt,re 
he could only sigh heavily, hopeless, and'au’ 
senseless ; “ Return my youth 1 rin k. . d m ° ! 

return 


, . , . '"yy««th! dob. 

And she returned, for his new-vear’* 
but a fearful dream; he still was voung^o” 
ltis errors were no dream; but he'thank , 
that he was allowed. while yet in his y 0 


aside from the foul by-ways of v )Ce t0 
sunny path which leads to the land of nl, ,k 
happiness. F«ni) an 


Youthful reader, if thou, like him, a 


“ There is something in Richmond which „ 
»nds me more than its bottoml*** n 0 


shocks me more than the rudeness of A. I*" 
tern Virginians, whom l met here during the s !! 
s.on of the legislature ; it is slavery. H df 
the population is b ack or mulatto/physic 
the negroes are well used in Virginia partly f' 
motives of humanity and partly, because .hr 
are so much lire stock raised for exportation 
Louisiana ; morally, they are treated as if " h 
did not belong to the human race. Free m t ' 
the hlnck is here Henka „li .t,_. . r “ e or slat 
give him ti¬ 


the black is here denied all that ct 
dignity of m 
of the slave 


■rhe law forbids the instructL 

the free man of color in the sin 
plest rudiments of learning, under the s 
penalties: the slave - - 


civil rights ; he holds 


1 family; he has r 
o property.” 

Michael Chevalier. 


e the circumstances so favorable 


What a 

good manners, and of course to good charaefo, 
nust promise, that by good manners, I do n 
tan the polished manners of the most high 
ucated and refined of other mnm,;., .. 

deferential subservit 


of their debased clas 
pleasing to those who prefer the hontao 
the friendship of their fellow-creatures. ' 
There is no country whore such an 
rights and condition e ’ 

States. There is 
fortune at 


- Northei 
other where the rewards 
; so certain to the industrious and ing- 
where the just poverty that folfov 
idleness and imbecility is so sure. Of course v 
have no barriers that are either impassible or d 
(icult to be passed from one condition to anothe 
The English are ot the same race, “ the San 
as ourselves.” They too are a free people.- 
Most of the insolence that disgraces the upp 
classes in England, and the servility, thatdegrad 
the inferior ones, may be ascribed to the fixedne 
of the barriers that separate them. 

W hence, think you, come the manliness, fran 
ness, and independence, and self-respect, of tl 
manners of the mechanic and common farmei 
They are intelligent men, and to a certain degr 
educated. They feel that they stand on evi 
ground with the professional man, and a litl 
above the rich idle gentleman. They know th 
L ons have an equal chance for the first si 
the land. They feel no provocation 
rudeness and no motive for servility. Equali 
of rights and fluctuations of conditions restra 
the tempers and inspire mutual kindness and ft 
bearance, for there are none above the manifosl 
>rts of our good disposition, and none below 
The mingling of all classes is favorable to go 
manners. We know it is not deemed so by tho 
who still cling to the aristocracy of our fathe 
days, and who would have one class polish* 
while the other rusts, one class marked by pi 
scribed observances, of which their inferiors 
condition are quite ignorant; but surely, go 
manners to the greatest number is preferable 
the high-bred manners to the few. 

This mingling of all conditions, gives the 
ho are least educated an opportunity of assoc 
ting with those whose refinement and delicacy 
manner is the sign of the high cultivation and i 
finements of their minds. 

The habit of travelling that prevails is incre. 
mg among our people, is" favorable to good nts 
ners. In our steamboats and rail road cars t 
humblest and hitherto most sequestered indivit 
al, sits side by side, eats at the same table, a 
sleeps in the same apartment, with those higl 
educated and polished. Very dull must those 
who cannot, if they will, profit by a good mode 


Preaching .—I love a serious preacher, w 
speaks for my sake, and not for his own; w 
seeks nty salvation, and not his own vain-glo 
He best deserves to be heard who uses spee 
only to clothe his thoughts, and his thoughts t 
ly to promote truth and virtue. Nothing is nr 
despicable than a professed declaitner, who 
retails his discottrces as a quack does his me 
.— Massilim. 


Modern Philosophy. —The late Dr. Nisbct, 
lebrated for his profound erudition and ready ' 
being asked how he would define modem Phi 
ophy, replied “ It consists in believing ev 
thing but the truth, and that in exact prof 
tion to the want of evidence : or, to use 
words of a poet, in making windows that s 
the light, and passages that lead to nothin 


What is death to that mind which constd 
mortality as the career of existence ? w 
e tho frowns of fortune to him who claims 
;rnal world as his inheritance ! What is 
loss ol friends to that heart, which feels tl 
shall quickly rejoin them in a more intimate t 
permanent intercourse than any of which 
present life is susceptible ? What are ,1 '» rha 
es and revolutions of earthly things t 
which uniformly amici pate, a state of mtcha 

felicity_ * 

Dick on the Improve/!, 


Spiritual Knighthood “ Wc have been c 
to a knighthood of the living God, and 
,0 °h the soldier’s outli at the time of our 
'* warrior goes with all his convenient- - 
of his chamber to battle ; but from th 
ere he is inured to hardship i 


is learn by labor and tc 
the hardships of war, beiii" constantly und 
ising themselves in the field, and tl 


thing that is hard to you as an 
Denial and bodily powers. Ye 
:a mp, where the living God is your g 
Where the Holy Ghost directs the camp¬ 
'd ail angel's life in heaven, eternal g 



